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A History of the Life of Richard Caur-de-Lion, King of England. By 
G. P. R. James, Esy., author of “ The History of Charlemagne,” 
“ Life of Edward the Black Prince,” *‘ Life of Louis XIV.,”’ &c. &c. 


Vol. III. 


Tue third volume of this erudite and interesting work will be re- 
ceived with the warmest satisfaction by every one capable of appre- 
ciating the labours of an author as much distinguished for taste and 
fancy as for scholar-like acumen and deep research; powers and 
faculties which could have no higher field of developement than in 
the history of the life of Richard Ceeur-de-Lion: a prince whose 
chivalric character conjured up around him such a dazzle of con- 
fusing splendour, so bewildering tradition with its glare, that, while 
the presence of imagination in his historian is oe needed to 
receive and to transmit the meteoric lustre, the soundest accom- 
panying judgment is equally all-important to correct the ideal; and 
these rare and opposite qualities Mr. James possesses in an almost 
singular degree. The riches of his fertile fancy have been abundantly 
proved by the stores which his genius has added to our imaginative 
literature, and his powers as an historiographer are equally established 
by those grave works which have deservedly taken their stand among 
the highest productions of history: and thus, both on the grounds of 
genius and learning, Mr. James has abundantly evidenced the right 
of fitness to become the historian of the chivalric Coeur-de-Lion. 

This fitness of sympathy, perception, and assimilation between an 
June 1843.—vOL. XXXVII,—NO. CXLVI. F 
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author and his subject, is the highest guarantee for an elevated pro- 
duction. The historian’s mind must not only be capable of faithfyl) 

transcribing and recording certain events which are to find a dons 
within his pages, but he must be competent to embrace a host instead 
of a solitary action ; he must comprehend remotest bearings, watch the 
operations of secret influences, combine contingencies, and connect the 
links of the most broken and entangled chains of events. His eve 
must not rest upon a point—it must take in a space. It is not enough 
that he tells honestly what he does see, but he must survey to the 
widest and most remote extent of possible vision. In history, more 
perhaps than in any other province, the paradox of truth contradicting 
itself may be most verified, since telling an unconnected fact may be 
the readiest mode of making a false impression. Again: the mind of 
the historian must not only possess this extensiveness, this expansive. 
ness, but he must command that rare and really intuitive insight into 
motives which, instead of looking at them without light, if we may be 
allowed the expression, and which is strictly fact in ordinary men and 
ordinary cases, places them in the blaze of truth, at once dissects 
with a glance, and penetrates the labyrinth and the subtleties of the 
heart, tracing the action to the parent motive, and, in short, of un- 
ravelling the mysteries of that greatest of all mysteries—man. 

And thus it is that Nature must do her part, and that the largest 
part, in. the production of one worthy to be ranked as a true and dig- 
nified historian ; but when she has thus furnished her part, he must 
do something—much, for himself: he must have industry— industry, 
without which every other faculty must run to waste, like weeds in 
an uncultivated wilderness, where the very, abundance of the soil pro- 
duces but a wilder disorder—industry, which is precisely that one thing 
left in a man’s own power—that sort of freewill of the mind, by 
which his faculties are made available, and his efforts valuable to some 
given end. 

That these are qualities which Mr. James most eminently possesses 
it would now be as needless to advance as it would be idle to deny, 
since the numerous volumes which adorn our shelves from his pen at- 
test at once his varied powers and his industry, while the two pre- 
ceding volumes of the very work before us have made the present one 
more anxiously expected. 

And, in truth, the life of Coeur-de-Lion partakes so much of the 
nature of a glowing romance, that, in other hands, the splendour of its 
colouring might have been dimmed and tarnished in the handling. 
Undoubtedly, the world is as much undergoing a change of character 
as individuals. At one time it is pastoral, at another warlike, at 
another poetical, at another religious, at another scientific, utilitarian, 
and scholastic. Sometimes, too, it is occupied by great passions, torn 
by great convulsions, insane with the frenzy of wild desires. In 
short, we might almost look upon the history of the world as that of 
some stupendous sentient creature, agitated at intervals by some 
fresh spirit of desire. In the days of Coeur-de-Lion, the Holy Wars 
were the moving frenzy, and perhaps, nay, certainly, religious enthu- 
siasm is just that passion which most stimulates the spirit of man, 
taking the form of celestial inspiration to stimulate the passions o! 
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hell! Most mighty motive on the one hand to energise the most 
mighty power on the other! Had this fearful stimulant operated 
only on the mind of one party, its intensity might have overwhelmed 
its opponent, but, instead of this, it was met by its counterpart. On 
the one hand, to win back the sepulchre of the Saviour from the 
polluting grasp of the Infidel took the form of the holiest Christian 
zeal, and, to do this, the land where his meek and merciful footsteps 
trod was deluged with the blood of the creatures for whom he had 
died: on the other, Islamism promised paradise to the true believer 
who should die with his sword in his hand; and thus enthusiasm 
waged war upon enthusiasm, and such a fire of zeal raged on the 
plains of Palestine as the world never witnessed in intensity, because 
the passion on either hand was that of religious enthusiasm. Into 
this field of war, waged under the banners of chivalry and religion, the 
present volume of “ The Life of Richard Caeur-de-Lion” carries us. 
It will, of course, be seen that here is a noble, a brilliant field for the 
exercise of Mr. James's genius, and the pages of this portion of his 
work are chiefly devoted to Palestine. Divested of all enthusiasm, 
we cannot, even in thought, tread the birthplace of the Redeemer 
without emotion. We cannot see the banners of war unfurled and 
reeking with blood over Gaza, Ascalon, and Jerusalem, without 
thoughts of Him who came to preach peace and good-will, and we 
cannot look upon the lofty towers of the Holy City without. remem- 
bering that we behold witnesses alike of His life and death. And it 
is into these scenes that Mr. James carries us—scenes not only full of 
the holy awe of sacred associations, but crowded by the world’s great 
actors. All Christendom had poured forth its mightiest and its 
greatest, stimulated by the war cry of the Church. On the one side 
hung the banner of the red cross, nay, the very wood of the real cru- 
cifix was there, blazing with gold and jewellery, and borne in the 
hands of apostolic bishops into the midst of the battle, while the in- 
signia of kings and kingdoms floated beneath, with monarchs crowding 
under them, careless of home crowns, and simply there as soldiers of 
the Cross; on the other, phalanxes marshalled beneath the waving 
Crescent, and a turbaned multitude stood zealous for the Impostor 
Prophet and his heaven of liouris. ‘These are the scenes into which 
Mr. James carries us, witha sort of realizing power that is only second 
to actual vision. 

The volume takes up the history after the battle of Antioch, and 
follows the course of conquest in the Holy Land throughout the mo- 
narchies of Christendom, until, at last, Jerusalem, in the midst of un- 
speakable horrors, fell into the hands of the victorious Saladin. This 
period of time is replete with interest which it would be difficult to 
find surpassed in the history of the world. The arena is that which 
Divinity had consecrated by bodily presence: the actors are crowned 
heads, mitred prelates, and the hosts of chivalry. The Cross and the 
Crescent, stimulating the adverse hosts, alike inspire them with the 
fire of religious zeal, and thus the greatest conceivable motives issued 
in the greatest conceivable effects. 

But however powerful the leading passion, yet, whilst men are con- 
stituted as they are, the mass will ever be susceptible of vacillating 
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purposes, and swayed by vacillating passions, and Mr. James has had 
no easy task in following out the effects of these ever-changeful in. 
fluences, manifesting themselves in endless fluctuations, like the ad. 
vancing and retiring waves of the sea. Constantly forgetting the 
great motive of the Crusade, the soldiers of the Cross continually for- 
feited their allegiance, and fell into all the feuds of partisanship and self. 
ishness, and this with a frequency that neutralized their powers and 
negatived their purposes, until the very feebleness to which they 
were reduced forced upon them the necessity of renewed coalition, 
and a return to their original oneness of purpose. Ambition, avarice, 
revenge—all the bad passions of the human heart worked their full 
scope of evil under the Christian banner, and we cannot but express 
our admiration of the masterly precision of mind with which Mr, 
James has traced out the operation of these dissensions and divisions, 
accurately defining both their causes and their effects, and manifesting 
as much his clear-sighted penetration as his most extraordinary power 
of accurate delineation. 

The life of Richard Cceur-de-Lion offered many most brilliant 
phases to his historian, and this third volume presents us witha 
deeply interesting aspect: and yet, it is not so strictly the life of 
Coeur-de-Lion himself that we have been perusing as that opening of 
the vista of his times into which we have been allowed to gaze. 
Without it we could not have understood the position of the English 
monarch; and while it both gratifies, dazzles, and instructs the mind, 
it fitly opens out those scenes in the Holy Land in which Cceur-de- 
Lion so greatly signalized himself. Highly gratified as we are with 
the present volume, it has only made us look for another with in- 
creased interest ; and we are bold to say, that when this work shall 
have reached its conclusion, it will take its stand not only as one of 
the most interesting portions of the world’s history, but as one of the 
most powerful, truthful, and comprehensive of its records, whilst Mr. 
James’s justly-earned fame must be enhanced as a faithful, a lucid, 
and a brilliant historian. 

We regret that we can only make room for a part of Mr. James's 
powerful description of the capture of Jerusalem under the victorious 
arm of Saladin. 


“ At the time when the defeat of Tiberiad became known in the Holy 
City, it contained few, if any, military defenders, and no leader of renown. 
But Balian of Ibelin, whose wife had taken refuge there, hastened from 
‘T'yre to convey her to a place of security, having obtained a safe conduct 
from Saladin for that purpose. He had given his promise, it would seem, 
not to remain in Jerusalem above one night, but the people of the city, 
rejoicing in the presence of so famous a commander, would not permit 
him to execute his engagement. The patriarch absolved him from his 
vow, and the citizens watched him so closely that it was impossible for 
him to quit the place. His high and chivalrous qualities had excited the 
admiration and won the friendship of Saladin, and when the Christian 
Knight sent messengers to the Sultan, then under the walls of Ascalon, to 
explain his situation, and to entreat that his wife and children might be 
permitted to pass in safety to Tripoli, while he remained to defend Jeru- 
salem, the Syrian monarch received his excuses as valid, and sent an emir 
with a party of cavalry to escort the lady and her family to 4 place 
of safety. 
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« The difficult task of holding out the city against the arms of Saladin 
was now confided to Balian of Lbelin, and the presence of a considerable 
arty of Templars and Hospitallars encouraged the people, and gave them 
one of successful resistance. As a constant friend and supporter of the 
Count of Tripoli, however, Balian was not likely to be very popular with 
the Knights of the Temple or with the patriarch; and unsupported 
against a wander faction, having no experienced nobles within the walls 
on whom he could rely, no knights on whose co-operation and valour he 
could depend, the Lord of Ibelin had recourse to anact of a very singular 
and extraordinary character. Choosing out fifty young men, the most 
promising and distinguished that he could find amongst the class of 
Seashore, he knighted them for the defence of the Holy City. His next 
step was an endeavour to provide for the multitude of women and chil- 
dren which had taken refuge in the place ; but so great were the numbers, 
that even after all had been done that was possible to lodge them in the 
houses, many were still obliged to sleep in the streets. The Queen 
Sybilla, indeed, with her train, received notice from Saladin that she might 
retire in safety to Naplouse, to which place he had sent her husband, Guy 
of Lusignan ; and she accordingly quitted Jerusalem under a safe conduct 
from the Sultan; but none of the rest of the unfortunate fugitives dared 
to show their faces beyond the walls, round which the parties of Arabian 
horsemen were hovering night and day. 

“It is a lamentable, though perhaps not an extraordinary fact, that 
moments of great difficulty and danger generally bring dissension rather 
than concord ; and such would appear to have been the case in Jerusalem 
at this time, the only resolution in which all the inhabitants seemed to 
unite being the determination of resisting to the last. From beneath the 
walls of Ascalon, Saladin summoned the Holy City to surrender, pointing 
out to the citizens that every fortress in the realm had fallen with the 
exception of Tyre and Carac, considered by many the two strongest 
places in the land. ‘The people of Jerusalem replied that by God’s will 
they would defend it to the last; and Saladin then swore that if they 
drove him to take the city by storm, he would put the whole of the male 
inhabitants to the sword, and reduce the women to captivity. The 
Christians, however, remained undaunted ; and as soon as he had obtained 
possession of Ascalon, the Sultan began his march towards Jerusalem. 
The mighty army by which he was accompanied, and the complete state 
of subjection to which he had reduced the neighbouring country, left 
little probability that a town, crowded with inhabitants, and scantily sup- 
plied with provisions, torn with factions, and unsupported by any external 
allies, would be able to resist his arms. aveniiioas. by some Arabian 
accounts, we find that Saladin hesitated, and that there were persons 
who attempted to dissuade him from the enterprise; while, from every 
statement, we learn that the Christians were full of resolution, if not of 
confidence. When his determination was once formed, however, the 
Sultan showed himself immoveable therein, and on being told by an astro- 
loger that he would take the city if he attempted it, but that it would 
cost him an eye, he replied, ‘ Were it to cost me both I would take it.’ 

** Marching on then from Ascalon with the whole force of his mighty 
army, preceded by clouds of light horsemen, and displaying all the 
pomp of eastern war, the Sultan commenced his advance on Jerusalem, 
on Monday, the 2ist of September, 1187, having employed less than three 
months in subjugating the whole country after the battle of Tiberiad, 
The first day he arrived at Beersheba, the second he paused at Bethlehem, 
and on the third his vast host looked forward upon Jerusalem from the 
hills by which it was surrounded. Joy and satisfaction took possession 
of the Mussulmans, and shouts of gratulation rent the sky as they beheld 
the city not less holy in their eyes than in the eyes of the Christians. At 
the same time, from the walls of Jerusalem might be seen the innu- 
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merable standards of the Mussulman host, yellow, white, and brow 

their floating garments, their glittering arms, and their light Salis 
chargers, amidst clouds of dust, which, to use the expression of the ies 
torian, ‘ turned the light of the morning into the twilight of night.’ Bae 
the resolution of the Christians did not give way before the si “e) 
The cry in the city, according to the account of Al Siuti, was, « Seanad 
the Sepulchre of our Lord we will die, and on account of the dread of its 
separation from us will we be strong. From it will we procrastinate ie 
evil day, and towards the relics in the city and the sepulchre wil] w 

hasten. Wherefore shall we not fight? Wherefore not do battle iy this 


quarrel ?’”’ 


Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the other British Provinces 
in North America; with a Plan of National Colonization. By James 


S. BucKINGHAM. 


Of all Mr. Buckingham’s writings we consider this last his best. 
His progress through the British Provinces of North America seems 
to have been less hurried than his previous journey through the United 
States; at all events, his writing is less rapid, and his narrative con- 
sequently more satisfactory as well as more interesting. Something 
also may be owing to the different tone of feeling which prevails; for 
Canada, alternately under the subjection of France and England, dif- 
fers essentially in both its political and domestic aspects from the 
republican land on the other side of her boundary line. The preva- 
lence of an established creed, more especially that of the Church of 
Rome, manifests itself throughout the ramifications of society, and, 
we must acknowledge, with an improving influence. The tendencies 
of religion are so fine, so subtile, so almost impalpable, that a general 
observer may easily altogether overlook them; and yet if the eye be 
once turned inguiringly upon the subject, it will be found that its 
almost unrecognised and unchallenged operations, like those of nature 
beneath the surface of the earth, which from a thousand roots is ever- 
more propelling those buds and blossoms which clothe her bosom with 
verdure and beauty, are manifest in the production of every social 
grace and virtue which adorns society. Those who repudiate religion 
little estimate how much the disposition of a country is affected by its 
silent influences, and thus we think that Canada, less torn into the 
diversified shreds of multiplied sectarianism, presents a fairer surface 
of society than the harsher featured communities of the United States. 
Such, at least, are the impressions which a perusa} of this work has 
left upon us. Aspects in themselves more amiable seemed naturally 
to win fairer delineation, and thus, both inherently and from their 
transcription, to possess a higher value. 

In truth, Mr. Buckingham is much more leisurely in his descriptions 
here than in his former work on America. He does not suffer his 
pen to travel with so much railroad speed, but pauses to paint with 
nicer care and gentler touch. Departing from the United States, Mr. 
Buckingham embarked at Queenstown, crossed Lake Ontario, and 
arrived at Toronto, which he amply and happily describes; from 
thence passing to Kingston, visiting its Penitentiary, and noticing the 
working of its silent system; from thence again to Montreal, through 
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a most interesting line of land and water travel; afterwards on to 
Quebec, visiting the Falls of Montmorenci and Chaudiére ; again 
journeying on to Halifax, Fredericton, Woodstock ; again recrossed the 
boundary line, and by the route of Worcester, Norwich, and New Lon- 
don, arrived at New York. Such was the line of travel, and not 
passed along unobservingly. Whatever partisanship on either side may 
say to Mr. Buckingham as a politician, both must allow him to be an 
enterprising traveller, not easily discouraged, but energetic and inde- 
fatigable. He undoubtedly chose the most efficient mode of pursuing 
his inquiries into the condition of the country by taking up his resi- 
dence in these various localities, and pausing long enough to become 
familiarized with their features, and to gather up the current informa- 
tion; and we are bound to say that he has adhered to an equable line 
of impartiality in his general views, which is not only honourable to 
himself, but will have the effect of confirming the confidence of his 
readers. During these sojourns Mr. Buckingham gave lectures in all 
the principal towns, and held temperance meetings, strongly advo- 
cating the abstinence principle, and supporting it right zealously with 
argument and persuasion. The work is indeed valuable on many 
grounds: fairness and capability are the highest, but in addition to 
these, the recentness of their exercise ought not to be overlooked. 
The latest accounts of interesting subjects must ever naturally have a 
superseding interest over those which have gone before however wor- 
thy, inasmuch as the newness of information must always be of primary 
importance where there exists either necessity or desire to perfect 
our knowledge on any given subject. ‘The surface of the world being 
always changing, it is necessary that there should be a continual 
issuing of observation on its progressive stages; and thus it follows 
that however valuable the old may be, there still will ever be some- 
thing new to be desired. Mr. Buckingham has met this requisition 
in his work on North America, which, in addition to all its other 
merits, has the great one of bringing down our information to the most 
recent period, and is likewise a really clever, sterling, instructive, and 
interesting book. 

We are thus put into possession of Mr. Buckingham’s complete 
views on America; his former two volumes being devoted to the 
United States, his present one to Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick ; and we are Lappy thus to express our favourable opinion 
of them as a collective work. 

Our extract introduces some of the native Indians, and may, to some 
of our readers at least, recal the memory of an old acquaintance. 


“ During our stay at Toronto, I received a visit from the celebrated 
Indian Kah-ke-wa-quon-a-bee, or ‘ the rapidly flying feather,’ who had 
embraced Christianity, and become himself a missionary to the Indian 
tribes, under the name of Peter Jones. He was dressed in the European 
costume, as a Methodist minister, and spoke English perfectly well. He 
had visited England some years since, and there married an English lady, 
whom we also saw, and recognized in her a former acquaintance in Lon. 
don. She had returned home once since her marriage, in company with 
her husband, but had come back again to Canada with him, and professed 
herself to be perfectly happy in her present position. She had with her a 
fine little boy, whom the tribe had named ‘ Wa-weya-kuy-megoo,’ or, 
10 
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the ‘Round World.’ “The body of Indians over whom Mr. Jones presides 
are a portion of the great tribe of the Chippewas, settled on the banks of 
the river Credit, seventeen miles to the westward of Toronto, and num 

bering about 250 souls. These are all Christians, and the elder portion 
of them are said to be truly devout. They have portions of the Scriptures 
and hymns in the Chippewa tongue, and speak both it and the English 
well; though the sermons and prayers are most acceptable to them in 
their native language. The chief had attended my lectures on Egypt 

and expressed himself so pleased with them, that he sent up to the settle. 
ment to request as many of the Indians as could be spared from their 
labours to come down and attend with him the lectures on Palestine; this 
being the first occasion at which any Indians had ever been assembled for 
such a purpose in Canada. 

“ To our inquiries respecting the progress of Christianity among the 
Indians, and the influence of the new faith on their lives and actions, he 
replied, that the work of conversion from the pagan superstitions of the 
adults was very difficult, and its progress accordingly extremely slow: 
and that their chief hope lay in the education of the children, The Credit 
settlement was supported entirely by agriculture, at which all the Indians 
laboured with industry ; though in the winter they indulged themselves 
with the pleasures of the chase, and —— themselves with venison 
from the deer of the woods, for the remainder of the year. The men adopt 
the European dress, but the women retain the Indian robe or blanket. 
The stream along the banks of which they live, is called by the Chippewa 
name of ‘ Muhze-nuhega-zeebe,’ which meaus ‘ The river where credit is 
given,’ commemorating this feature of its history: in the early days of the 
province, when the only men that ever visited it were the fur traders, 
this was the place of their meeting with the red men; andas articles were 
sometimes supplied to them above the value of the furs they had in hand, 
and payment of these was deferred till their meeting in the same place in 
the following year, the stream was called by the name mentioned, which 
it is always likely to retain. 

“ Among the pagan Indians that inhabit the northern and western bor- 
ders of Upper Canada, Peter Jones had sometimes gone for the purpose 
of persuading them to embrace Christianity, but hitherto he had met with 
no success ; nor did he think it likely that any of the men who had passed 
the middle period of life would ever be prevailed upon to change their re- 
ligion. On the last occasion of his preaching to such a tribe, he was lis. 
tened to with silence and respect—this being an attention which Indians 
always pay to any discourse, however opposite to their own views those 
of the speaker may be—a courtesy well worthy the imitation of their more 
civilized white brethren in Europe. At the close of the sermon, however, 
one of the chiefs rose, and addressed the missionary to the following effect. 
He said that he had no doubt the religion of Christ was a good religion, 
but it was made for the white man—though he did not seem to regulate 
his conduct very much by its precepts. But, he added, God has made 
another religion for the red man, which is much better for him to follow. 
In proof of this, he related the fact of one of the Indians of another tribe, 
who had embraced Christianity, dying, and remaining dead for three days. 
When they were about to bury him, however, he recovered, and awoke 
again to life ; after which he related that during the last three days he had 
been in the heaven of the Christians, where he was very happy ; but God 
at length observing him among the white men, asked him how he came 
there? to which he replied, that having embraced Christianity, and died 
in that faith, he came naturally to the Christian’s heaven. God then told 
him he was entirely mistaken, as the Christian religion and the Christian 
heaven were for white men only. He bade him, therefore, instantly to 
leave the place—go back to earth again—and follow the religion of his 
fathers ; when, at his death, he would be admitted into the heaven of the 
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red men, and there enjoy with them the pleasures of the hunting-ground 
and the wigwam, with plenty of game. ‘The Indign accordingly re. 
nounced the new religion, and went back to the old, lived a long while 
afterwards, and died happily in a good old age. ‘ After this,’ said the 
chief,’ ‘ 1 cannot think of leaving the religion of the red man for the reli- 
gion of the white; for, like the Indian whose history I have recounted to 
you, I might be turned out of the white man’s heaven by the Almighty, as 
having no right to be there; and the opportunity might not be afforded 
me of returning again to the earth, to win the red man’s heaven by a re- 
turn to my own proper religion, and thus I might risk the loss of both.’ 
This speech, said Mr. Jones, made such an impression on the pagan 
hearers of the tribe, that it was in vain to address them further on the 
subject.” 


The Perils of the Nation. An Appeal to the Clergy, and the Higher and 
Middle Classes. 


We would willingly open our notice of this work with the feeling 
with which we closed the work itself—that of the highest respect for 
the humanity, the mind, and the religion which have influenced the 
pen of the author. The only drawback to our satisfaction is, that we 
are obliged to pay this tribute of esteem to an anonymous writer. 
We think that a work of this grave character ought to have come 
before the world with the credential of a signature—it would have 
honoured any name, and ought to have been honoured by one. Never- 
theless, it may well rest upon its own honest integrity, and we are 
content to receive it at its intrinsic value, without seeking a gua- 
ranteeing responsibility. After all, the signature of a bankbill is only 
the promise for so much gold, and the precious metal is here presented 
instead of the intermedial responsibility. 

The work is written on a strong and clear perception of the highest 
moral responsibility, and desiring as we do in all fairness to look upon 
it on equable grounds, we are willing at once to discard from our 
minds the trammels of partisanship, the feuds of faction, the discord 
of clashing politics, and every species of political rivalship. The 
author takes, indeed, the highest stand from which philosophy can 
look—the eminence of Christianity ;—Christianity, the alone principle 
from wh ch the vast fields of human sorrows and human grievances 
may be fairly contemplated, and in the strong light of which the truth 
of man’s position struggling in the wide arena of the world’s warfare 
can at all be estimated. It is in vain that men, pent up in the narrow 
dungeons of their own prejudices and passions, gazing from the nar- 
row loopholes, and that too into the thick darkness of blind ignorance, 
fancy that they can estimate the miseries and devise remedial mea- 
sures for wants and woes as numberless as the grains of sand on the 
seashore ;—nay, this is but an idle numbering, since the sufferers are 
themselves as numerous, and their individual necessities as multiplied 
as their numbers. bays 

Certain it is, that where the politician is not also the Christian, his 
vison is curtailed of anything like scope and comprchensiveness. He 
June 1843,.—VOL. XXXVII.—NO. CXLVI. G 
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legislates for a speck of time, while he ought to be legislating for 
eternity, and that because he sces but the present, and does not con- 
nect it with the future: and this dividing the now from the hereafter 
is nothing less than severing man from his Maker. It amounts to 
no less than the blinding man to his own liability, whilst every 
moment of time is only increasing the responsibility which is "to be 
discharged in eternity. Human legislation, however, makes enact- 
ments only for the present; and hence the miserable doctrine of 
expediency with which the ailments of the constitution are so pitifully 
temporized. ; 

It seems to us, and we believe to most thinking men, that this 
panacea is at length worn out; that mollifications have lost their 
soothing potency; and that the nation on whose vast empire it has 
been so often proudly said that the sun never sets, has arrived at a 
political crisis that none of the measures of expediency can meet. 
The cry of hungry beggary rings through the land, that cry which our 
honest and right-minded forefathers never heard in the smiling fields 
and happy cities of England, but which has in our own day swelled 
into a wailing chorus. For a while it broke low and faint upon the 
ear, but was partially stifled by some measures of expediency : again 
it broke forth, strengthened into the lamentation of a multitude, and 
the humanity of the country sought to ameliorate by almsgiving the 
stern necessities of their afflicted fellow-subjects: but now, even this 
stage of temporized misery has gone, the resources of benevolence 
approach exhaustion, and the cry of starvation echoes through our 
own prosperous, hospitable, and once happy England. The evil has 
been gradually advancing: partial benevolence might postpone but 
could not avert it: and, in truth, the dolings out even of the most 
liberal charity have not been suited to the necessities of honest 
Englishmen. It is in some sense injury to give men alms who ask but 
for the interchange of fair remuneration for honest labour. If the 
legislature of a state degrade the honourable working classes into 
paupers, is it to be wondered if the mind as well as the body assimilate 
with the debasement, and still less is it matter of surprise that the 
canker misery, thus ever in the process of reproduction, should at least 
corrode the very vitality of the country ? 

If England, then, despite her vast dominion, her armaments, and her 
uncountable treasures, and her dominancy among nations, have at her 
core the rottenness of pauperism so fast consuming her strength that 
day by day something is sapped from her real stability, and that ere 
long her stately fabric will prove but a hollow and an empty shell, 
ready to crumble on the first rude touch into ruin and decay,—if we 
say this be so, high time indeed is it to look the enemy in the face, 
and take measures to stay the plague while yet it may be possible. 
But still there exists a blindness on the side of influence, an incre- 
dulity as to our actual condition, which must eventually check and 
deaden all salutary measures; and this it is that the work before us's 
so admirably and so eminently calculated to dispel and to remove. | 

“ The Perils of the Nation” is a just and clear-sighted exposition 
of the condition of the country. The author has held the mirror to 
society, and stamped the reflected image. He is most especially the 
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Champion of the Poor, and we hold that to be an honoured title. He 
has investigated their condition with scrupulous attention, and assem- 
bled into this collective focus the strongest facts which bear upon the 
state of their various classes, carefully guarding against statements 
which might be deemed apocryphal, and for the most part resting on 
the official documents of the Parliamentary Commissions. The state 
of those employed in the manufactories, and of those still more op- 
pressed and injured beings who labour in our coal mines, the vestiges 
of their humanity almost lost sight of in their assimilation to beasts of 
burden, putting to shame our boasted humanity for the swarthy race 
of Africa abroad in the deep-dyed infamy of our home inhumanity,— 
these he has presented to us in the atrocity of simple fact. From 
these he has passed on to the condition of the commercial and agricul- 
tural poor, exemplified the prevailing principle of selfishness, investi- 
gated the necessity of salutary regulations, inquired into what he consi- 
ders the popular errors of the day, searched into pauperism, speculated 
on education, advocated the necessity of the subdivision of parishes 
for more effectual pastoral care, spoken of the necessity of parlia- 
mentary interference, with numberless minor divisions of his subject. 
From these he passes to a solemn address to the ministers of the crown, 
founded on a recognition of their great responsibilities ; to the bishops 
of the church, on the sacredness of their obligations; to the clergy, 
on the mighty importance of the due performance of their sacred 
functions; to the magistrates, on their not only being faithful in 
arbitration, but on using their influence in supporting and protecting 
truth and virtue : from these he proceeds to a consideration of the high 
qualities that ought to characterize the legal and the medical profes- 
sions, and to mark the sphere of Christian usefulness open to their se- 
veral members ; and then adverting to the large sphere of female use- 
fulness, concludes with some more general remarks upon a few of the 
many objectionable aspects of society. Of the following we can only 
say, can these things be! 

“So far, the removable causes of fatal disease are external to the habi- 
tations of the poor: we must now look into their dwellings. These, of 
course, vary in different places, but generally they may be said to consist 
of tenements two or three stories high: the first, or keeping room, open- 
ing into the street, with a bedroom over it, and another above that. Some- 
times the houses are double ; and sometimes they rise toa greater height ; 
but in most cases, where the nature of the soil will admit of it, they have 
a cellar, unconnected with the interior of the house, entered from the 
street by a flight of steps—which also affords the only mode of ingress 
for light and air—rented out, either by the landlord or the occupier of the 
dwelling, to some family, a grade lower in destitution, From this abode 
of misery there constantly arises a steam of exhalations—of coal and 
tobacco-smoke, the fumes of spirituous liquor, and every description of 
animal effluvia. Very rarely are these dens paved ; the ground in its na- 
tural state is their floor ; and soaking up innumerable liquids thrown upon 
it, sends them back in feetid damps to saturate the bedding, hang upon 
the walls, and slowly struggle out at the narrow opening which, at night, 
necessarily incloses, as in a box, the heterogeneous contents of the cellar ; 
including fever and asthma; consumption, measles and small pox ; the 
lying-in woman and the drunken man, just as chance may order the as- 
semblage for the night. These cellars are mostly always open to tem- 
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porary lodgers, the price demanded varying from twopence a night to 
fourpence; and it is a common thing to find as many as twelve or four 

teen human beings, generally strangers to each other, stowed in three res 
four wretched beds, or on trusses of straw; and not unfrequently a corpse 
among them. The rooms above certainly enjoy an advantage in point of 
ventilation, such as it is; but they receive, as well through the broken 
flooring as by the door and window, a full share of all that ascends 
from the subterranean apartment. The intense heat engendered by the 
crowding together of so many human beings, together with the process 
of cooking for them, as in summer it tends to produce the worst kind of 
fevers, so in winter it renders the abrupt transition of the half-clad 
lodgers, from such a temperature into the cold rain or biting frost of the 
streets, the prolific source of ague, of rheumatic affections, and consump. 
tion. Be it also remembered, that it is no matter of choice to the way. 
faring man, whether he will take up his temporary abode in such pest. 
houses ; or if there be an alternative, it lies between this and the open 
air, where he would be seized as a vagrant: for it is made penal to prefer 
the clear vault of heaven to the low ceiling of a crowded cellar, The poor 
wretch who has not the means of paying for better accommodation, must 
avail himself of this; and very often, amongst the most necessitous of all 
poor, the Irish, a shelter is gratuitously afforded to him who has not 
wherewith to pay. The penniless stranger, who would not be permitted 
to rest for a moment on the step of a rich man’s door, is received by 
those whose daily bread depends on what they can get for their wretched 
accommodations, invited to share the scanty meal, and to repose, rent- 
free, in the corner that a more profitable tenant might otherwise occupy. 
Muuificence like this is frequently practised, in the dreariest dens of 
misery: and often does the poor traveller communicate to, or bear away 
from the hospitable cellar, the seeds of some contagious disease, to ravage 
many a home ere its deadly progress be stayed. We saw the Asiatic 
Cholera introduced into a healthy rural district, through the gratuitous 
harbouring, in a very humble cottage, by some of his own country-people, 
of a poor creature who had slept the preceding night in an infected cellar, 
He died in a few hours, and the neighbourhood lay for some weeks under 
the visitation, with great loss of life. 

* Another constant generator of disease in the houses of the labouring 
poor is their bedding. Any thing better than a straw palliasse is rarely 
met with, and this is a luxury. Loose straw, damp, mouldy, decomposed 
and swarming with vermin, is the general substitute for a bed, with very 
rarely a blanket to hold it together; for blankets are convertible into 
money, and mauy wants more urgent than that of a warm covering at 
night press for its sacrifice. It has been ascertained that multitudes 
make the ground their bed, with nothing under them or over them except 
the clothing worn throughout the day, which is not laid aside at night. 
We are no levellers ; we would guard with jealous care the distinction ot 
ranks that God has evidently established ; we would not take from the 
man of property his lands, tenements, or possessions of any kind; but 
we must say, that after dwelling for a while on this faint picture of realities 
that we have often contemplated in the centre of London, and in many 
towns and villages of the land, we regard as somewhat worse than mere 
wanton luxuries, the down beds, the damask hangings, the gilded cornices, 
the sparkling lustres, the costly services, and jewelled apparel of another 
class. The impartial eye of God looks down on both: at the same 
moment lie open before Him—the crowded saloon of the noble, the 
luxurious board of the wealthy citizen, the expensive elegancies of more 
retired life,—and the loathsome dens where unchecked vice riots In all ee 
grossness, unalleviated disease gnaws the gaunt frame of poverty, aM 
starvation itself looks out from the straining eyeballs of those who, either 
on a happy or a horrible equality, must be throughout eternity the com- 
panions ef their now unapproachable brethren. He sees it all! 
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As we said at the commencement of our notice, all party feeling 
should be laid aside, and the author met on the broad basis of huma- 
nity. We know that from neither hand will there rise a dissentient 
voice, when alleviation of misery and the succour of necessity are the 
objects proposed. Men may differ as to the means: they can never 
divide as to the end. We welcome this work, because it is a power- 
ful seconder of the clamorous cry that something must be done: that 
a starving people may no longer be neglected: that undirected ener- 
gies may—must—rush to evil: that force, unguided by mind, may do 
a tempest’s work of fearful devastation: that now expediency, the 
much abused word, as well as justice and humanity, require vigorous 
measures ; and that without them the throne of England itself may 
totter, shake—nay, fall. 

For the sake of its pure piety, and its sound sense, we would gladly 
see this book in the hands of every influential person in England. 


a 


Aunt Martha ; or, the Spinster. 


Full of amiable feeling and domestic loveableness, this slight sketch 
of true worth in the character of a gentle, kind, and benevolent wo- 
man, is full of the force of honourable example. The author seems 
to us to have had a double motive in the delineation of “ Aunt 
Martha ;:” the first to mark the injustice of the vulgar prejudice against 
spinstership, and to show the state sometimes to be one of voluntary 
choice; and the second, to display bow truly amiable and useful a 
woman in this position of life may prove, dispensing blessings to all 
around her, the solace of the old, the playmate of the young, the 
sympathiser with all: ready to fulfil everybody’s duties without Jeav- 
ing one of her own neglected. At once gentle and generous to the 
poor, and neither envious nor censorious against the rich: in short, 
full of those charities and courtesies which elevate the character of 
woman beyond all praise, and entitle her to virtue’s best payment— 
the hearts’ affections of all who can estimate her worth. Such is 
Aunt Martha, a beautiful exemplar of goodness, truth, and piety ; and 
though the lines which trace her character are meant but to form a 
sketch, yet it is one which we can all easily fill in with the thousand 
touching kindnesses which make up its harmony. Happy are the 
families who bave an “ Aunt Martha” in their bosom. How much of 
true happiness comes within her bestowal; how much of usefulness 
within her performance! The occasion of happiness in others, she is 
consequently happy herself; and after a life spent in acts of love and 
benevolence, she teaches, as life passes on, that great secret so difli- 
cult to learn, the art of growing old gracefully. The ties of the va- 
nities of life tighten not upon her in age with their powerfully con- 
tracting ligaments, because in youth they held no hold upon her 
heart; and well may it be said of many and every Aunt Martha, that 
the morning of their youth being unclouded by the storms of passion, 
the sunset grows richer and gladder still, until their sun of life sets to 
rise again in brighter glory. We give the close of this little work as 
describing such a decline of virtuous existence. 
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« Only of Aunt Martha I mean to speak ;—she is now, indeed, in the 
winter of her age. Life to her has been, as it is to all mankind, a Varied 
scene,—pain and pleasure, joy and sorrow, have mingled in her cup. For 
all the comforts and blessings in her lot, she has, by word and deed 
showed her thankfulness. Adversity was met with resignation, and served 
but to bring forth those virtues which might otherwise not have been per. 
ceived. Truly may she be said to have followed Seed’s advice ; for her 
piety did not break out in sudden, short, interrupted flashes—but it shone 
on in one continued steady daylight. She had not just religion enough to 
make her uneasy, but enough to give her solid satisfaction, and a well. 
grounded assurance of future happiness. She gave to religion all she 
could—her heart. She did not content herself with thinking how holy and 
charitable she would be if she had such a fortune, or were in such a situa- 
tion; but she was never easy till she was as holy and charitable as it was 
possible for her to be, in the station in which she was placed. Silently 
went she on her way ;—hers was not outward, but inward religion, run. 
ning through her every action, Ostentation she condemned; and no one 
fully knows the good she has done. Softly and gently is she descending 
the vale of years; her cheerfulness is uninterrupted— she is still the che. 
rished one of those of her own circle left to her,—the honoured “ Aunt 
Martha” of her younger friends,—the kind considerate mistress of her 
humble dependents,—the affectionate adviser of rich or poor, who need 
her advice. Yes! there she sits—the perfect picture of a contented, happy 
old age; her silver spectacles glistening by her hoary locks. Her eyes 
are still bright, and she can yet ply her needles ;—her step is feeble, but 
still she can yet enjoy the sunshine of a summer's day, supported by those 
friendly hands who assist her with so much readiness; aud around the 
winter fire she still gathers a circle, who delight to have a seat near her, 
to listen to Aunt Martha’s tales of the olden time; to catch the approving 
smile, and treasure it as the heart’s delight. Can we doubt her happiness, 
who has been the comforter of so many in this world of trial—wlto has 
entered so fully into all their joys? All who have known, and do know, 
‘ Aunt Martha,” must surely love “ The Spinster.” 


Letters written during a Journey to Switzerland in the Autumn of 1841, 
By Mrs. Asuton YaTEs. 


In olden times writing a book and taking a journey were considered 
as Herculean exertions, either of the twain being deemed a most stu- 
pendous undertaking. The first of these labours seemed to have 
entitled its worker to a sort of wondering honour ; the second was the 
incurring of such peril that making a will and bidding adieu to family 
and friends was a needful preparation for some hundred or so miles 
progress. Later days have, however, brought up newer fashions: 
a trip to Constantinople is but a bagatelle—and writing a book, instead 
of labour, is now nothing but play. Nay, so facile have ancient diffi- 
culties become in modern days, that a tour and a tome have become a 
very twinship of relationship, the one and the other being inseparably 
connected ; and so far from seeing anything objectionable in this spe- 
cies of partnership, we rather find in it a large amount of profit to the 
world, for thus our information respecting the state of other countries, 
and our knowledge of the condition of society, is not only revived and 
renewed, but the progression of change, whether in decay or improve- 
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ment, marked and kept constantly before us. Undoubtedly works of 
this nature, being but the passing impression of passing scenes, will, 
to a certain extent, be passing also; but they possess a positive 
amount of value in thus keeping up our information, while they supply 
a species of recreation to the mind perhaps only second to personal 
beholding. Authors who have the power of lively delineation, bring 
to the mind’s eye what the bodily eye has seen: they see for others, 
and thus a single individual may reflect on the many what the one 
only has beheld. The material of such works may not be very solid, 
but they may be fresh and vigorous, and present a brisk succession of 
truthful and lively images: they have their own value; they belong 
to the fashion of the day, and we are very far from quarrelling with 
its taste—in this matter at least. 

A quick perception and an easy fluency are the chief merits in this 
species of writing, and therefore it is that we think women shine most 
in works of this class; for so numerous has it become, that we may 
well call it a class. The impressions made by new scenes, either of 
society or country, are lively and rapid on the feminine mind, and the 
outpouring of language, so far from requiring effort, is but the natural 
vent of new thoughts and feelings. ‘The lady-tourist who ascends a 
mountain may not be a geologist, breaking off fragments of the rock 
and inquiring into strata, but she paints its landscape, pourtrays its 
peasantry, and collects its legends: she may not give us statistics, 
but she presents us with manners: in short, she may not be profound, 
but she is graceful and amusing; and it is apparent that the sterling 
must often give place to the agreeable. 

Now, whilst making these observations, which certainly belong to a 
class, we have undoubtedly had this production of Mrs. Ashton Yates 
more especially in view. Without being solid, she is entertaining ; 
and in passing along a very interesting line of travel, she has gathered 
up a pleasing collection of illustrative facts, historical recollections, 
and existing associations, which all combine to render her work well 
worthy of favourable reception. Perhaps the prominent feature on 
which Mrs. Yates has expended most attention is the historical : 
with very slight alteration of plan, her Autumn Journey might have 
been transformed into a history of the Cantons of Switzerland, and in 
this shape perhaps deserved a higher appreciation : as it is, her work 
is a pleasing record of a pleasant tour. 

Mrs. Ashton Yates followed illustrious footsteps in her ascent of 
Le Montanvert. 


“ The guide, a very intelligent man, amused us by his conversation, 
and beguiled me of my fears by telling of the remarkable persons he had 
conducted on this same expedition: amongst others were the two ex- 
empresses of France,—Josephine in 1810, and Marie Louise in 1814, 

“There being no royal road over the Montanvert to the Mer-de-Grace, 
I was astonished at their encountering such difficulties as I was expe- 
riencing whilst listening to the account of their es ger ‘ Josephine, 
he said, ‘ was much the handsomer, although the older lady ; “ et le plus 


gracieuse, quoiqu’elle fut triste.” ’ 
“ Marie Louies scarcely spoke at all; and he often observed her weep- 


ing. Had she shown more firmness of purpose and moral courage, in 
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defending the crown entrusted to her keeping, perhaps she would "ee 
shed fewer tears for its loss.—‘ To be weak, is to be miserable doing as 
suffering.’ ? g or 
“| must believe the account of our guide (an elderly, respectable m; 

to be true, and that he did conduct over the Montanvert, as he related 
those two illustrious ladies, in some points so similarly circumstanced ~ : 
each just unseated from the throne of France ;—her husband the rdteies 
of his age. It certainly was remarkable that they should visit, at so dees 
a distance of time, the same place, with no doubt the same ies 
divert their thoughts from their lost greatness, or happiness, as jt mj re 
be, by turning them to the sublime works of Nature, which here < expend 
the spirit, not appal,’” ; 





Gathered Leaves. By James A. Pace, Undergraduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


We always look upon the productions of poetry like the blossomings 
of the earth :—the one adorns the spiritual, as the other does the ma 
terial world. Neither may be requisite to our necessities, but ah! 
how much do they solace, embalm, and delight the heart! The sweet- 
ness of a sentiment breathes through graceful verse like the odour 
exhaling from flowers, and both enable us to go on our way re- 
joicing. 

And thus it is that we ever welcome these tasteful tributes which 
hang like enwreathed garlands over the sterner and more rugged 
paths of literature, and should no more think of dissecting them with 
the destructive knife of criticism than we should dream of pulling a 
rose to pieces for the sake of admiring its physiology. And, in truth, 
the “ Gathered Leaves” of which we are now speaking are so really 
sweet and tasteful, with so much tenderness of sentiment, purity of 
morality, and piety of feeling, that it would be sin to seek to disipate 
their gentle charm. We have perused them with pleasure, and our 
readers will do the same. 





The Emigrant's Hand-Book of Facts, concerning Canada, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, &c. ; with the Relative Ad- 
vantages each of the Colonies offers for Emigration, and Practical 
Advice to intending Emigrants. By Samvue. Butver, Esq. 


Perhaps there is no class of persons towards whom the sympathies 
of society so strongly turn as the elass of emigrants ; and most justly ; 
for they are chiefly those whom sorrows and necessities drive to seek 
a new sphere of existence, in which they may escape from the accu- 
mulation of anxieties which crush them down into the dust in the 
land of their birth : and we know how heavy must be the load which 
a man will not bear at home before he breaks through all those binding 
ties which hold him so strongly to it, and seek emancipation in freer 
and more fruitful climes abroad. The love of country is a natural 
emotion, and it is long before the weary and heavy-laden can resolve 
to — the old feeling for new hopes ; and when at length necessity 
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drives him to the measure, it is not till destitution has driven him to 
extremity, and his resources are all but exhausted. In this condition, 
he is least capable of discriminating to his own advantage, or of de- 
ciding upon the eligibilities of his future career, and too often rushes 
blindly from the certain evils of present endurance into others more 
afflicting, and even less remediable. 

Humanity, then, as well as common prudence, makes it necessary 
that some wiser counsel than any he can have data to form should 
be offered to him by those whose less distracted heads and more com- 
manding opportunities enable them to shape such, teaching the intended 
emigrant where, most hopeful of success, he may fix his locality, and 
how best he may husband his scanty resources; and we think that 
this little Hand-Book really, to a fair extent, meets the case. We con- 
sider it honest and impartial, without any ulterior view, and simply 
aiming to supply the best amount of information concerning colonial 
emigration that could fairly be hoped for from authorized sources. 
The relative advantages of the colonies are stated without leaning or 
prejudice, and good, sound, practical, business-like advice laid down. 
The book is got up without show, and simply for working utility ; and 
we think that the proposed emigrant will do well for himself in fair] 
considering its contents before he makes a decision on which so et 
of the comfort and happiness of himself and his family must essentially 
depend. 


The Botanist's Manual, and Woodland Companion; containing a 
Familiar Introduction to the Science of Botany, and Vegetable Phy- 
siology ; with the Natural History and various uses of British Forest 
Trees. The whole intended to awaken a taste for Rural Scenery, 
and pave the way to a sound and accurate knowledge of Botany. 
Designed for the use of Young People. 


The three great kingdoms of nature, the animal, the mineral, and 
the vegetable, have all their peculiar features of power, wonder, and 
interest, rendering them attractive to different tastes and grades of 
mind; but of these we should more especially consider the vegetable 
to be that most generally engaging the attention of the young. The 
clothing of this fair and beautiful world produces so much that is so 
exquisite in loveliness, so rich in adornments, so pleasing to the eye, 
so grateful to the smell, so tasteful to the palate, and so full of utility 
in ministering to our convenience, seeming in all its many multiplied 
departments to meet our requirements both for pleasure and profit, 
that we think it must needs be the one most attractive to the taste of 
the young student. Undoubtedly the study of Botany, like that of 
every other science, demands some labour on its entrance; It Is the 
price which we must pay for every acquisition ; but the conquering of 
a difficulty, and our own disinclination at the same time, furnishes us 
with a double pleasure at the very outset; and, when this is passed, 
the vegetable kingdom opens out new fields of enjoyment, enlarged 
€xpansiveness of our views of the power and goodness of Nature's 
God, and an increasing relish of the pure pleasures of their contem- 
plation. 

June 1843.—VOL. XXXVIIL.— NO. CXLVI H 
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The little work which has given rise to these observations, scems to 
us well calculated to promote its end. There is in it a great deal 
both of direct instruction and incidental information ; and it js ad. 
mirably well calculated to be put into the hands of a novice. Being 
divested of all useless technicalities, the task is made comparatively 
easy, and the outlines of the science readily and without much effom 
mastered. We consider the part of this little work devoted to Struc. 
tural Botany to be peculiarly clear and lucid, and well fitted to fix 
definite ideas upon the mind. The concluding section, on British 
Forest Trees, has also a value of its own, fitted for a far more exten. 
sive class than mere juvenile students: it supplies a kind of informa. 
tion not to be met with in works easy of reference to the many, who, 
while they are constantly speculating on the names of such beautify! 
trees as may be constantly or occasionally meeting their eye and exciting 
their curiosity, are yet without the means of learning how to designate 
what they so much admire. This little work, by supplying them with 
a clear description, may enable them to form a nomenclature ; whilst 
to those who may be planting a pleasure-ground, or dotting a lawn 
with little clumps of trees, the descriptions of the various characters 
of form, of tint, of foliage, will prove an invaluable help in assisting 
them to make an harmonious and yet contrasting selection. 





Models of Juvenile French Conversation ; consisting of New and Fami- 
liar Dialogues, in French and English. Arranged in an Order of 
Progressive Difficulty, and turning upon such Topies as are best cal- 
culated to interest Young Persons. Preceded by an Introduction to 
the Principles of French Pronunciation, with Illustrative Reading 
Exercises. The whole prepared expressly for the Use of Private Fami- 
lies and Schools. By M. pe La CLAVERIE, Corresponding Member 
of the Grammatical Academy of Paris, Author of several popular 
Works on Education, Professor of the French and Italian Languages 
in Liverpool, and late Teacher in the University of Oxford. 


A work exceedingly well calculated for children, being composed of 
dialogues on just those subjects on which the youngest juveniles of the 
nursery may be supposed to feel interested, and in this respect dif- 
fering from, we believe, every other book of instruction in the French 
language designed for English learners. These dialogues are, of course, 
progressive, being intended to surmount the difficulties step by step, 
but all are such as a child in polished life might be supposed to utter; 
and this is a point of merit that ought not to be passed over, since It 
is of the first moment that in learning a foreign tongue the student 
should not unconsciously imbibe either vulgarism or inelegance. In 
this little work of M. de la Claverie, every passage, however simple, 
is polished, and just what would be met with in the higher classes of 
French society. The idea of forming these childish conversations 1s 
undoubtedly good as well as new: they will better assist the learner, 
because they will interest, more than any or all of the adult dialogues 
that we now possess for educational purposes ; and we cordially recom- 
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mend it on the ground of its own merit, as well as on that of its 
author’s previous reputation, both to schools and private families, 
where it will be found a very able help in the office of instruction. 





A Course of Lectures to Young Men: on Science, Literature, and Reli- 
gion. Delivered in Glasgow, by Ministers of various denominations. 


The plan for the religious, mental, and moral instruction of young 
men, as carried out in Glasgow, which gave rise to the publication of 
the present volume of Lectures, is so essentially sound and praise- 
worthy, that we cannot but rejoice to see its appreciation evidenced by 
this edition of a second course passing into a second thousand. The 
subjects which form the series are all as wisely selected as they are 
ably executed ; and the names of their authors, most of them favoura- 
bly known to the world, sufficiently guarantee the ability of their re- 
spective subject matter. We cannot too warmly express our approba- 
tion of this plan—a selection of instructive subjects, and a requisition 
of competent men to discourse upon them. This succession of lecturer 
after lecturer, by bringing fresh mind to bear upon fresh matter, is 
admirably well calculated to energise a system so full of ability, and 
we should be glad to see the plan carried out much more extensively 
throughout the country. As it is, both plan and execution have our 
cordial commendation. The words “ second thousand,” on the title- 
page, while they prove the estimation in which the work is held, also 
discharge us from the duty of entering more particularly into its 
merits. 





NEW MUSIC. 
Dramatic and Musical Review. 


This little periodical, so ably commenced, still continues to hold its 
ground against the slanderous and illiberal articles of the more pre- 
tending but infinitely less meritorious. We are pleased to see this, 
for, of all things, a just “ Musical Review” is what has been so long 
in requisition in this country, where a professor's abilities are bought 
and sold for a glass of brandy and water. In no country save England 
has the press (by the press we mean the hired reviewers, ) the license 
of ruining a man’s prospects; like unto those to whom the part of 
censorship is entrusted, they are mere mechanics, swayed whichever 
way a sovereign remedy would dictate, or the fumes of hot punch in- 
flame. Honesty of criticism has long slept in the tomb of the 
Capulets ; as regards the merits of the musical professor, public per- 
former, writer, or teacher, the whole is a matter of barter, as truly 
commercial as that our leading merchants meet on Change. Under 
such a disgraceful system, is it to be supposed that a poor friendless 
Englishman (for friendless he is in this particular point unless he pay 
well,) can be admitted as a rising artiste, a talented man? No! the 
fee of an interested party could wholly swamp whatever claims he 
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might have to public favour, and the richly deserving and praiseworth 
candidate for professional honours be cast in oblivion, and finally 
doomed to pine over bis days and his blighted prospects in some lone 


garret, while a meretricious coxcomb, with the necessary weight of 


purse will carry the public press, nay, everything, before him! §> 
much for honesty and worth. That a musical review is demanded for 
the rights of our countrymen—the Englishman—who will gainsay ? 
that we have no such legitimate work, wholly divested of party feeling 
and interests who can contradict? We had pictured in our san. 
guine minds that such had sallied forth under the title of the work 
now under notice, and which, if it Aad, regardless of consequences, 
upheld the honour, the character, and position of an honest review, 
would have challenged the world, and taken the musical profession by 
storm. Every contributor of sweet sounds would joyously have held 
himself compromised if not supporting such an editor and such a 
work; but, as the poet writes, 


‘** Love and Hope were born to change, ’ 


and, as all our anticipations have been frustrated, we can only regret 
that so talented an editor should desecrate his Review by puffs dis. 
gustingly at variance with common sense, and wholly inimical to the 
steady progress of his periodical. We write not thus in anger, but 
with an aching heart, for the hope of our wishes is blighted—we are 
bankrupts again ; that which could have done, and held the reins of 
power in its own hand, has ceased to do, and all again is chaos. 

The adage says, “ Truth must not be spoken at all times.” With 
honest independence and conscious integrity, we fearlessly assert it 
may, it can, it will, it shall be spoken! When the soldier at the 
bayonet’s point finds his progress impeded, he asks not, ‘shall I run 
or maintain my ground ?”” The honour of his country, and the daunt- 
less bravery of his nation, alike fire his imagination for glory, con- 
quest, and victory. So should fearlessly stand an editor, his opinions 
uncompromised, and his integrity unimpeachable. Asa fellow-labourer 
with the editor of the “ Musical Review” we say—spare not thy praise 
where merit is due, and Javish not where common sense stands in open 
urmament against you. 





The National Psalmist, consisting of Original and Standard Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, Chants, Responses, and Anthems. Harmonized 
and arranged for the Organ and Piano-forte, by CHARLES DANVERS 
Hackett. Under the distinguished patronage of His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert. 


This is a great work, and worthily executed. We congratulate the 
public and Mr. Hackett on its completion. We have seldom seen . 
production of the kind ushered into the world with so large bo 
respectable a list of subscribers: this augurs well for its general a “P- 
tion. In the address prefixed, Mr. Hackett points out the desirable- 
ness of music forming part of the education of the clergy, and quotes 
the following from Dr. Vincent :—“ It is manifestly the design ot i 
ancestors to have diffused a more general knowledge of music amongst 
the clergy, and by their means to have communicated it to the people. 
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The statutes of the Colleges in both Universities require a proficienc 
in the science of music from those who sought to be ordained; and it 
is probably owing to their not having been rigidly enforced, that 
cathedral and parochial music has fallen into decay and contempt.” 
Mr. Hackett’s work is well calculated to promote a pure taste in our 
sacred music. There is a grandeur and solemnity pervading the 
pieces he has selected, which will, we have no doubt, give to his 
labours the character of a standard work. There is an admirable pre- 
face by the Rev. Mr. Havergal, containing a very able sketch of 
Psalmody, which, together with the whole work, we cordially recom- 
mend to the attention of our readers. 





The True Enjoyment of Angling. By Henry Puiuips (the singer.) 


As a literary work, (we know not how far Mr. Phillips's pretensions 
may aspire,) the volume before us is not very extraordinary. It con- 
tains some excellent advice to the angler as regards his choice of flies 
for the different months ; and, upon the whole, is redolent with feelings 
of gratitude to the Giver of all, for the worldly blessings conferred upon 
the author,—a more fortunate, at the same time, a more deserving 
member of the profession, the legion does not contain. We have care- 
fully perused his pages, and not without considerable pleasure played 
over his contributions of song. We particularly admire the month of 
April, and subjoin a specimen of the poetry. 


** Let those who joy not in our sport, 
Go waste their time in Fashion’s court, 
Wed foul device—not Nature pure— 
For Fashion, Nature can’t endure : 
Long toilsome nights and dull spent days 
Are hours that wait on courtiers’ ways ; 
We bask in joys not framed by art, 
Own but one monarch—that’s the heart.” 


The Song of June is a bold, nerve-stirring lay, and in every way worthy 
the varied talents of the gifted author. Our space will not admit of 
making extracts from ad, nor can we in justice omit drawing attention 
to the conclusion of the present song. 
“ But, under bounteous Heav’n, do we pass our happy days, 
Admiring Nature’s various laws, and following in her ways; 


And now, uncover’d, let us thank, in this right merry tune, 
That gracious Pow’r which sent on earth this glorious month of June.’ 


From the foregoing the thinking reader may readily conceive the 
style of the volume; there is nothing that even the most fastidious 
could carp at, and much that all would admire. Every credit is due 
to the author, as it clearly bespeaks a mind differently tuned to the 
common run of our public characters, and augurs well for the man, 
the father, and the Christian. We shall hope ere long to see Mr. 
Phillips in another style, and doubt not the same good principle which 
dictated the present will augment his future praiseworthy endeavours. 
He has our best wishes for prosperity and success. We would suggest 
a more perspicuous revisal in future of his musical contributions, many 
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of the songs losing their just effect by this oversight, more especially 
in the hands of private individuals, for whom the book has evidently 


been written. 





Paccini’s Opera of * Sappho.” 


We drew attention to this in our last number, and regret to say our 
opinion, as far as regards the merits of the composer, are still un- 
changed. There is nothing but what we have heard before, the sub- 
jects are worn out, and in many instances so flimsily treated as to 
warrant our utmost censure ; but for the singing public, it is just such 
a compilation of other men’s ideas as would please the million. 
Mr. Hatton has done all that could be done for such a work, nor have 
the publishers been regardless of bringing the opera out in a form 
worthy of patronage. We have some clever piano-forte arrangements 
by Cronin, and everything that could be done to render the subject 
popular has been performed. 





~*~ 
Three Rondino’s on American Airs for the Piano-forte. By Cronin. 


There is very little pretension about these arrangements ; the au- 
thor has evidently designed the melodies for portraiture, and faith- 
fully has he acquitted himself; they are written for beginners, and 
will be found a desideratum to school teachers. 





My Dear Irish Boy. A Primitive Melody, arranged from the 
same prolific pen, and by the same publisher.—One of those brilliant 
gems, uniting all that could be desired; the words are worthy the 
gifted author, Ryan, and the harmonies and accompaniments bespeak 
an attention and an invention no less worthy the talents of Mr. Crouch. 
This song should hold a place in every musician's heart. 





Dear Erin. A Ballad. Words by J. W. Cxarke, the Music by 
GeorGeE Croucu, professor of music, Hull, D’Almaine. 


We have never seen any of (this) Mr. Crouch’s writings until the 
present, therefore cannot say whether he be a young writer or not; 
but from the specimen before us we should say that he possesses qua- 
lities of a superior degree, and with perseverance and assiduity may 
command a similar honourable station to his predecessor and name- 
sake. Erin, Dear Erin, is not without character, but the motivo Is 
uneven, there is a smack of Irish in the treatment; but, upon the 
whole, it falls far short of our expectations, regarding the title in Its 
national point of feeling. Mr. Crouch has evidently been conscious 
of this, and modestly christens his lay a ballad. This augurs well, 
and we have nothing to say further, than as a ballad, it is worthy the 
portfolio of any one; and whoever possesses this unassuming little 
bijou, will not feel disappointed in playing over its talented pages 
although it be not a legitimate Irish song. We shall be glad to be 
better acquainted with this composer’s works. 
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The Old English Country Dancers. By the same. 


A compilation of old English tunes, strung together as a musician, 
and will doubtless be found a welcome present to the holiday folks in 
the dancing season, when the halls of our fathers are teeming with 
jocund mirth and merriment, and the schools have sent forth their 
young charges to join the giddy throng. We picture in our sober 
quiet hours, those buoyant happy spirits. Alas! how have we changed ; 
all our lightness of heart has fled, and sterile waste and age only 
remains. 





Sheela! of Green Innistore. No. 14 of the same work, by the 
same author and publisher.—This ballad, by the title, clearly denotes 
an Irish character ; and certain are we, that in this particular descrip- 
tion of writing, Mr. Crouch stands unrivalled. He has evidently 
made the Jrish his peculiar study ; there is a freshness about his me- 
lodies unlike those of any other composer; and whatever emanates 
from his pen is certain of success. Sheela is another evergreen, equal 
in beauty, originality, and sentiment, to his Kathleen Mavourneen, 
Dermot Astore, and The Union. 





« The Union of Kathleen and Dermot Astore.” 


When will this popular theme be completed? First the song, then 
came the reply, and now the composer has married them. Shall we 
premise the sequel, gentle reader? why, then, a family of children, 
the demise of the happy pair, a funeral, and a wake—the cronan sung 
by the disconsolate orphans and friends. We doubt not the com- 
poser’s ability in treating the subject as he has already done, to the 
credit of himself and the pleasure of all musical societies; but when 
next an artist is employed on the work, it would be advisable to ac- 
quaint him of this simple fact, —that the hero and heroine are of that 
class which in Ireland are termed peasants; it therefore still savours 
of Irishism to find the former class decked out in silks, satins, and 
brocade. It is seldom we have to find fault with anything coming 
from the pencil of an artist like Brandard, but he has evidently mis- 
taken the poetess’s ideas altogether ; he has illustrated the poem lite- 
rally, and in the wild moment of creative fancy has represented 
Carolan and Darthula’s wedding, instead of Carolan singing to Dar- 
thula of the union of our two favourites. Be this as it may, it is an 
oversight, but does not detract from the merits of the song, which is 
well conceived, and contributes largely to the rising fame of this 
popular composer. ‘Many have written of a day.” The origin of 
the work “ Echoes of the Lakes” was “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” and 
this song, to our own knowledge, has been published upwards of nine 
years, and in our possession ; and to this hour is the leading ballad in 
every quarter of the four kingdoms. Nothing is more easy than to 
dispraise, the more especially when the object under censure main- 
tains his position against malicious bickerings. ‘ The Union” is a 
ballad of peculiar construction, and fully partakes of that mixture of 
sentiment and gaiety which is the genuine characteristic of all Irish 
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melody. We have the cronan, the bells, and the full anthem, while 
quaffing the mil-fion, and all these intermixed with a melody possess- 
ing much beauty and originality. It is evidently a composition upon 
which much thought and reflection has been bestowed, and wil] doubt. 
less follow in that road to popularity which is certain of crowning all 
the efforts of this young writer. To all who possess the commence- 
ment of the play, “ Kathleen and Dermot Astore,” we commend the 
third act—*“* The Union.” 





«“ The Maniac.” Songs of a Rambler. F. N. Crouch. Same publisher, 


A well-written song, and quite in character of that country which 
it is intended to represent—“ the land which reared a Schubert.” 
There is a nervousness and despair in the accompaniment peculiarly 
effective, and the originality which pervades the whole, at once be- 
speaks the attention of this composer in all his writings. Though care- 
less sometimes in grammatical point of view, or want of attention in 
revising the proofs, we have never had occasion to point out any 
inaccuracy in the sentiment, false feeling, or wrong conception of the 
character he wishes to depict ; in these qualities he has a gift exclu- 
sively his own, and, with study, will hold that station his abilities (va- 
rious as they are) entitle him to sustain. “ The Maniac” is a good 
concert song for a bass voice, and must become popular. 





“ Songs of a Rambler,”—“ Row, Brothers, row,” a Barcarole for two 
voices. 


There are some good points in this duet, though by no means easy 
to sing; the second voice is peculiarly difficult, the intervals being 
very uneven, a fault not often attributable to the author of “ Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” and “ Dermot Astore.” 


« Shela of Green Inistore,”’ No. 15 of the'same work, is a well-written 
song, and highly characteristic of the country it is intended to repre- 
sent. Mr. Crouch has made this style of music his particular study, 
and few of our English writers have ever attained this distinguishing 
mark of nationality equal to him and Whittaker. 





Cuar.es CzErNY.—We have before us four new Fantasias of this 
prolific writer: the first, “ Rule Britannia,’ Op. 705, full of that 
nerve-stirring treatment so peculiar to this arranger. Of all the piano- 
forte writers, few surpass Czerny: there is a brilliancy in everything 
he does; his passages are well constructed, and his harmonies always 
pleasing and effective. This fantasia must become a general favourite, 
if for the subject only, let alone the treatment. 

“ Fantasia Orageuse,” Op. 720, partakes of all the former handling ; 
: is resplendent with beauty and originality from the first page to the 

ast. 


SiIGIsMOND THALBERG.—Two romances for the piano-forte, in every 
way worthy the musical student, and the high reputation of this 
artiste. 


6 
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We have two clever arrangements from Handel, as Ducts for the 
piano-forte, by J. B. Logirr. Much has been said, and more written 
in condemnation of this clever musician's works: we would it were in 
our power to say half'as much in laudation of the modern writers and 
teachers, as we know to be the just due and conscientious reward of 
Logier, a man who has written more elementary works than any, and 
some of the best piano-forte studies ever published. Let any unbiassed 
musician, who has his profession at heart, and not the circumscribed 
notions of damning a talented author’s writings before they have even 
cast their venomed eyes over a single page of it; let them (we repeat 
it again) play over the duets under consideration, and if de does 
not mantle their would-be censorian visages, we know nothing of 
music, or the beauties which make up her ever changeful and ever 
social green wreath. We commend these duets to all who love their 
instrument. 


en 


LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


The Third Volume of Mr. Jamgs’s “ Lire or Ricwarp Carvur- 
pE-Lion” is now published. The Fourth is intended to appear in 
December. 


An extended Edition of “ PorMs By Viator” is nearly ready, with 
Additions. 


Tue Memoir or Dr. Cartwricut, the inventor of the Power- 
Loom, is proceeding. It will be illustrated by Engravings. 





An able translation of *“‘ THe BuRGOMASTER OF BERLIN,” from the 
German of Haring, the Walter Scott of Germany, has just been com- 
mitted to the press, which is intended for publication in the autumn. 


The valuable Library of the late Duke of Sussex is, we understand, 
to be offered to the British Museum. We trust this important Col- 
lection will be preserved to the public. 


We are happy to find that the new regulations for the protection of 
copyright are likely to be carried into effect energetically. Greater 
wrongs than those which have been inflicted on authors and publishers 
it would certainly be difficult to cite. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History of the Life of Richard Ceeur-de-Lion, King of England. By G, P. R. James, 
Esq. Vol. IL]. 8vo. 14s. 

Letters from the Pyrenees. By T. Clifton Paris, 

The Stranger in india, or Three Years in Calcutta. 
vols. post 8vo. 18s. ; ; 

Windsor Castle, an Historical Romance. By W. H. Ainsworth, Esq. 3 vols. post 


8vo. 31s. 6d. 
The False Heir, By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 
Magic and Mesmerism. 3 vols. post 8vo. Sis. 6d. . . 
The Lost Ship, or the Atlantic Steamer. 3 vols, post 8vo, Sis. 6d. 


B.A. Post &vo. 10s. 6d. 
By G. W. Johnson, Esq. 2 


The Irish Sketch-Book. By Mr.M. A, Titmarsh. 2 vols. post 8vu. 215. 
Godfrey Malvern. By Thomas Miller, 8vo. 14s. 
June, 1843.—VOL. XXXVII.—NO. CXLVI. 
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The Village Church. A Poem. Post 8vo. 5s. 

The Bath, a Concise History of Bathing, By H. Mahomed. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Excursions along the Banks of the Rhine. By Victor Hugo. Post 8vo. 10s, 6, 

The History of a Ship, from her Cradle to her Grave. By Uncle Ben, 
4s. 6d, 

Verses, by Delta, 12mo. 5s. 

History of the Davalos Family. Post 8vo, 5s. 

Life and Correspondence of John, Lord Teignmouth. 2 vols. 8vo0, 24s. 

Western Prairies. By Thomas F. Farnham. 2 vols. post 8vo. 219. 

The Pyrenees and Excursions in Spain. By Lady Chatterton. 2 vols. gvo. Sis. 6 


Square, 
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Letters written during a Journey to Switzerland in the Autumn of 1841. By Mre 
Ashton Yates. 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. : 

Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Xc. With Engravings. By J.S, Bucking. 
ham. 8vo, 15s. un 

The Life of Joseph Addison. By Lucy Aikin, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 

The Life and Times of Jobn Reuchlin. By J. Barham, Esq. 18mo. 5s. 

History of our own Times. By Thomas Campbell, Esq. Vol. I. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd, 

Comic Nursery Tales. “ Beauty and the Beast.” By Albert Smith. With Illus. 
trations by Alfred Crowquill, Square, 2s. 6d. 

The Earl of Essex, A Romance. By Charles Whitehead. 3 vols. post Bvo, Sis. bd. 

The Hour and the Man. By Miss Martineau, 12mo., 6s. 

Deerbrook. By Miss Martineau, 12mo. 6s. 

Highlands, and other Poems. By the Rev. J. G. Small. Post 8vo. és. Ga, 

Twamley’s Romance of Nature, 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

One Hundred Romances of Real Life. By Leigh Hunt. Medium 8vo, 35. éy. 

No Sense like Common Sense. A Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo. 9s. 6, 

Alice Franklin. A Tale. By Mary Howitt. 18mo. 2s, 6, 

Ben Bradshaw ; the Man withouta Head. 3 vols. post 8vo. 14, 115. Gd. 
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THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


We should be very happy to consider the symptoms of improvement in 
the aspect of trade as something more than a mere favourable fluctua- 
tion ; and certain it is, that in some degree the dulness is enlivening, and 
the confidence increasing. In India, the opening of the river Indus, 
allowing a free transfer of goods into central Asia, is proving advan- 
tageous to the Bombay merchants, and, consequently, to the home coun- 
try ; while at Calcutta the demand is also improving. The orders for 
the Indian, Colonial, and Chinese markets, are thus effecting favourable 
influence on our manufacturing interests. Manchester trade is brisk, all 
the old stock being cleared out, and the manufacturers refusing to take 
orders for future delivery on the same terms. Heavy cloth is rather dull 
of sale, but it is finding its way in some degree into foreign markets, 
though perhaps surreptitiously. A good account of business has been 
done during the month in the various descriptions of colonial produce. 
In sugar the demand has been extensive, at somewhat advanced prices. 
The sales both in coffee and tea have been large, though the market be- 
ing somewhat overstocked, has had the effect of keeping down the prices. 
The demand for wheat has stood firm. | 


Monry Markxr.—The opening of the Budget, proving beyond further doubt the 
unsatisfactory state of the public revenue, has cast considerable gloom over the 
transactions of the Stock Exchange. In anticipation of the unfavourable report, Consols 
had fallen half per cent.; but the real announcement exceeding the apprehension, 
produced a yet further depression of upwards of 1 per cent. This dulness in the mo- 
ney market is still further confirmed by the degree of encouragement which holders 
find for investing capital in manufacturing interests. The wishes of the Committee 
of the Stock Exchange to prevent transfers of the permanent securities to take place 
on Saturdays after one o'clock, have been seni with by the Bank Directors, and 


— trensfer days will henceforward be Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
ridays. 
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Bankrupts. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Saturday, 27th of May 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 

Bank Stock, 181 one half.—India Stock, 266 
one balf.—Consols, 95 five eighths.—Consols for 
Opening, 06.—Three per Cents. Redaced, 04 
seven eighths.—New Three and a Half per 
Cents. 102 one fourth.— Exchequer Bills, 500%. 
1 three fourths d. 538, 558. 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 

Datch Two and Half per Cent., 56 three 
fourths. — Spanish Three per Cent. 29 five 
eighths.—Spanish Five per Cents. Account, 20 
five eighths.—Mexican Stock, 20 one half.— 
Brazilian Bonds, five per Cents, 04 seven 
eighths, 





MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Keptat Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37°32” N. Longitude 3’51’" West of Greenwich. 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the day 
observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 
above the surface of the ground, The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal! 
self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the barometer and ther" 
mometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in the 
morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
resnit of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 
































Range Range Seawatiine | alin 
1843.) of of i ea in Prevailing Weather. 
Ther. Barom. | inds. Inches 
April 
2328-55 | 20,97-30,00 S.E. venerally clear, except the morning. 
24 28-61 29,95-29,96 IN. E. & Eb.S,) Clear, 
2527-51 | 2072-2062 S.E.4W.Db.S.) | Except the evening, generally cloudy, with rain, 


26 34-52 | 29,60-29,65 | S.W. | st | Mng.raing.; san at times in the aft.; evng, clear, 
27 34-55 | 29.74-2084) N.X NCE. | ,25) | Morning and evening cloudy, otherwise clear. 
2855-40 | 29,75-29.62 | S.by BE. &S. 025 [Generally cloudy ; rain in the afternoon, 


2038 58 | 20.62-29,70 | N.E. | Mng and evng. cloudy ; sunshine freqt. abt. noon. 
| 304465 | 29,76-29,91 | N.E, | Clear. 
May | | 
149-67 | 29,99.20,11 | E. & N.E.! Do. 
240 67 | 30,10-29,99 | . =e Do. 
3 39-63 | 20,85-29,80 |N.E.& E.b.S.. Except the morning, generally clear. 
44566 | 29,75-29069) SW. | Do. do, 


545-59 | 29,61-290,65 S.& S.W. ,185 |Rain from 5 to7 A.M., otherwise generally clear, 
6409-44 | 29,36-20,55 N.W.&S.W. ,93) | Rng. heavily fm. 3to Sa.M., and gen, till evng. 


7051 29,61-29 56 | S.W. Showery. 

8 31-49 | 29,55-29,53 | N.E. ,57 |Raining generally during the day. 

940-53 | 29,55-20,80 | N.& N.E. | 225 |Rain in the mng., sunshine freqt. during the day. 
10 43-57 | 29,94-30,08 | N.E. Cloudy: intervals of sunshine, 





1134-60 | 30,13-30,14 N.E.&E.bS. Clear about noon, otherwise generally cloudy. 
12.34.63 | 30-09-29,96 South. Mng. clear, aftn. clondy; rain in the evening, 
13.49.63 | 29,86-20,87 S.W. Morning cloudy, afternoon and evening clear, 
1439062 | 29,78-20,56, S. by E. yl Clondy; rain in the evening. 

15 48-60 | 29,40-staty. S.W. | ,20 |Showery, with general overcast all day. 


16 46-62 | 20,48-290,44 N.E.& S.W.) ,04) |Showery. 
1746 53 | 29,44-20,64 S.b.W.& NE) ,475 |Rainy generally during the day. 























1841-55 | 29,76-20,85 N.E. 465 Generally clondy. 

1944.56 | 20,85-20,86 N.E. | ,025 |Rainfrom5 to7a.M., intervals of sansh. dng. day. 
20 46-60 | 20,80-29,71 E.b.N.&E.bS) Cloudy ; intervals of sunshine; rain in the evng, 
2148-59 | 29,63-29,60 S. by E. ,245 |Showery. 

22.40 56 | 20,62-29,64 S.bE.&S.bW) ,1 |Morning showery, afternoon generally fine. 
Edmonton. Cuances Henry Adams. 
BANKRUPTS. 


From Aprit 25 ro May 19, 1843, rxccusive. 


April 25.—W. Campling, Long Melford, Suf- 
folk, innkeeper.—J. Varty, St. Panl’s Charch- 
yard, merchant. — A. Stocken, Halkin-street, 

elgrave-square, coachmaker.— W. Hill, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, wine and spirit merchant.— 
J. Deakin, Dawley, Salop, grocer.—H. Conn, 
Saint Clement, Traro, Cornwall, arsenic manu- 
facturer.—E. Beck, Tiverton, Devon, cabinet- 
maker, 

April 28.—E. Collings, Southampton, per- 
faumer. — J. Reynolds, London-road, Serrey, 
draper.—- W. Gofton, Gilbert-street, Oxford- 
street, and Farringdon-street, pawnbroker, — 
W. D. Townsend, Little Russell-street, Covent. 
garden, pawnbroker. — B. Crussell, Croydon, 


Surrey, glass-dealer.—G. Hammond, sen., Ha- 
vant, Hampshire, common brewer.—N. Brom- 
ley, Little Hentley, Essex,maltster.—H. Pearson, 
York, attorney-at-law. —N. Tuite, Liverpool, 
wholesale poulterer.—W. Carter, Barford, Shrop- 
shire, cattle salesman.—J. Fletcher, Evesham, 
Worcestershire, plumber. — J. Prime, Keele, 
Statfordshire, maltster.—W. Moses, Ripon, inn- 
keeper.—W. Hussey, Nether Kuutsford, Che- 
shire,baker. —M. Jackson, St. Andrew Anckland, 
Durham, miller.—J. W. Showell, Birmingham, 
bookseller. 

May 2.—A. Holloway, Basingstoke, draper.— 
R. Griffiths, Nine Elms, coal merchant.—C, 
Bunyard, Nelson-place, Old Kent-road, grocer. 
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—J. and F. W. Nichole, Blandford Foram, 
Dorsetshire, carriers. — J. Crow, North-end, 
Fulham, licensed victualler.—J. Allan, Dorset- 
street, Clapham, brewer.—C. M. Nicholson, 
Mark-lane, corn dealer.—W. Harrington, High- 
street, Aldgate, linen draper.—S. Bateman, 
Birmingham, factor. — G. Walt, Liverpool, 
baker. 

May 5.—R. Noyes, New Charch-street, Lis- 
son-grove, eee ge Adnam, D «rington- 
street, Clerkenwell, upholsterer.—A. Stucken 
and W. Utton, Halken street, Belgrave-square, 
coach-makers.~—J. Farren, Nine Elms, Surrey, 
corn dealer.—J. N. Ryalls, Sheflield, vessel 
owner.~-J. T. Nash and J. Tomlinson, York- 
shire, mostard manafactorers.—J. Lewis, Daw- 
ley, Salop, grocer.—J. Humble, Trimdon, Dur- 
ham, iron foonder.—R. Almond, Orrell, Lan- 
caster, corn dealer. 

May 9.—H. Hall, Pulham, pawnbroker.—W. 
D. Hart, Ballingdon, Essex, tailor.—A. Davis, 
Tottenham-coart-road, dealer in glass.—R. T. 
Hicks, Cooper’s-row, Tower-hill, wine merchant. 
—J. Rose, Spalding, ironmonger.—J. Burgess, 
Mauchester, licensed victualler.—S. Chapman, 
Liverpool, sail maker. 

May 12.—J. Poolly, Maidstone, timber mer- 
chant.—J. Stevens, Britwell Salome, Oxford- 
shire, lron founder.—J. C. Whittenbury, Black- 
heath-hill, Kent, builder.—E. Binyon, Bell’s- 


NEW PATENTS. 


a ne og aeons aquare, Fle 
mission agent,—J. Gollop, D. Re 
ai Kingsnorth, City-road: i oo ~. 
Wa d, Windmill-street, Tottenham-court-; ery 
fringe manufactarer.—J. Sto, Wardie “tom 
eashire, woollen manufacturer, — J an I “Hl 
Goddard, Market Harborough, bankers.—W. 
Ledbury, Hagley »W orcestershire,coa! merch ant, 
—T. Fisher, Selby, Yorkshire, linendra et 
J. Gallop, Bristol, painter and glesiers-\\ 
North, Bath, innkeeper.—H. Thompson Brist t. 
saddler.—J. W. May, Bristol, baker. -W Bu 
ler, Bradford, Wiltshire, victnatier. sane 
May \6. —V. Jay, South wark-bridge-road 
silk hat mannfacturer.—T, J, Clark, Billing sate, 
victualler.—E. Paltrey, Swaffham, Norfolk’ 
miller and flour dealer.—J. Pool, Morrice-town, 
near Devonport, brewer and innkee er.—T T. 
Squier, Excter, brushmaker.—J, Allison, New. 
castle-upon-Tyne, grocer.—W. Jones, Llanrwst 
~~ droggies. 
May 19.— W. Stent, Oxford-street, hosier.— 
H. Cundali, Little Hadham, Hertfordshire, inn. 
keeper. — G. Flowers, Hammersmith, ave. 
tioneer.—W. Gordon, Colchester, coach ro- 
ena Speyer and J. Scubhach, dich 
olborn, tailors. —J. Furze, Paighton, Devon. 
shire, victualler.—M. Wilkes, Monmouth, inn- 
keeper.—R. Pitt, jun., West Bromwich, Staf. 
fordshire, hatter. 


et “street, com 


Sir S. Brown, Knight, Commander in Her Majesty’s Royal Navy, of Blackheath, 
for improvements in the construction of breakwaters, and in constructing and erecting 
light-houses and beacons, fixed and floating, and in apparatus connected therewith ; 
and also in anchors for mooring the same, which are applicable to ships or vessels, 
March 27th, 6 months. 

J. Sylvester, of Great Russell-street, Middlesex, Fngineer, for certain improve- 
ments in producing ornamental surfaces on or with iron, applicable in the manufac- 
ture of stoves, and other uses ; and for improvements in modifying the transmission 
of heat. March 27th, 6 months. 

A. Dunn, of Rotherhithe, Soap-boiler, for improvements in treating, purifying, 
and bleaching fatty matters. March 28th, 6 months. 7 

J. Fletcher, Foreman at the works of Messrs. W. Collier and Co., Engineers, Sal- 
ford, Lancaster, for certain improvements in machinery or apparatus for spinning 
cotton and other fibrous substances, March 30th, 6 months. 

F. Hills, of Deptford, Kent, Manufacturing Chemist, for certain improvements in 
steam-boilers or generators, and in locomotive carriages, March 30th, 6 months. 

P. P. Brouillet, of Hadley, Gentleman, for certain improvements in apparatus for 
warming apartments, March 30th, 6 months. 

J. Aston, of Birmingham, and W. Elliott, of the same place, Button-manufacturers, 
for improvements in the manufacture of covered buttons, April 4th, 6 months. 

J.B. Wilkes, of Chesterfield-park, Essex, Esq., for improvements in treating oils 
obtained from certain vegetable matters. April 4th, 6 months. 

G. J. Young, of Bostock-street, Old Gravel-lane, Wapping, Engineer, for improve- 
ments in the construction of capstans. April Sth, 6 months. 

E. Whele, of Walsall, Stafford, for an improvement or improvements in machinery 
for preparing wicks used in the making of candles. April 6th, 6 months. 

J. Boydell, junior, of Oak Farm Iron Works, near Dudley, lron-master, for im- 
provements in manufacturing bars of iron with other metals. April 7th, 6 months. 

R. Hawthorne, and W. Hawthorne, of Neweastle-on-l'yne, Civil Engineers, for 
certain improvements in locomotive engines, parts of which are applicable to other 
steam-engines. April 7th, 6 months. 

J, Michell, of Calenick, Cornwall, for improvements in extracting copper, iron, 
lead, bismuth, and other metals or minerals, from tin ore. April 11th, 6 months. 
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J. Napier, of Hoxton, Dyer, for improvements in preparing or treating fabrics 
made of fibrous materials for covering roofs and the bottoms of ships and vessels, and 
other surfaces, and for other uses. April 11th, 6 months, 

M. Poole, of Lincoln’s-inn, Gentleman, for improvements in the manufacture of 
ornamented lace or net. April 11th, 6 months. Communication. 

U. Clarke, of Leicester, Dyer, for improvements in the manufacture of narrow 
elastic and non-elastic fabrics of fibrous material. April 11th, 6 months. 

W. Tindall, of Cornhill, Ship-owner, for certain improvements in the manufacture 
of candles. April 11th, 6 months, 

W. Ranwell, of Bowling-green-row, Woolwich, Kent, Artist, for improvements 
in machinery or apparatus for registering or indicating the number of persons which 
enter any description of carriage, house, room, chamber, or place, and also the num- 
| ps of - ae and passengers that pass along a bridge, road, or way. April 13th, 

months. 

W.H. Smith, of Fitzroy-square, Middlesex, Civil Engineer, for certain improve- 
ments in the construction and manufacture of gloves, mitts, and cuffs, and in 
fastenings for the same, which may be applied to articles of dress generally, April 
19th, 6 months. ” . 

C, Tayleur and J. F. Dupre, of the Vulcan Foundry, near Warrington, Lancaster, 
Engineers, and H. Dubs, of the same place, Engineer, for certain improvements in 
boilers. April 19th, 6 months. 

J. Byrom, of Liverpool, Engineer, for an improved system of connexion for work- 
ing the cranks of what are commonly called direct action steam-engines, April 19th, 
6 months. 

C. L. Farwig, of Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Tin-plate Worker, for certain 
improvements in gas meters. April 19th, 6 months. 

J. G, Bodmer, of Manchester, Engineer, for certain improvements in locomotive 
steam-engines, and carriages to be used upon railways, in marine engines and 
vessels, and ip the apparatus for propelling the same, and also in stationary engines, 
and in apparatus to be connected therewith, for pumping water, raising bodies, and 
for blowing or exhausting air. April 20th, 6 months. 

J. Rand, of Howland-street, Fitzroy-square, Artist, for improvements in the manu- 
facture of tin and other soft metal tubes. April 20th, 6 months. 

E. Cobbold, of Melford, Suffolk, Master of Arts, Clerk, for certain improvements 
in the means of supporting, sustaining, and propelling human and other bodies on 
and in the water, April 20th, 6 months. 

T. Oram, of Lewisham, Kent, Patent Fuel Manufacturer, and F, C, Warlich, of 
Cecil street, Middlesex, Gentleman, for improvements in the manufacture of fuel, 
and in machinery for manufacturing fuel. April 20th, 6 months, 

J. Johnston, of Willow Park, Greenock, Esq., for improvements in the construc- 
tion of steam-boilers and machinery for propelling vessels. April 20th, 6 months, 

R. Prosser, of Birmingham, Civil Engineer, and J. Cutler, of the same place, Civil 
Engineer, for improvements in the machinery to be used in manufacturing of pipes 
and bars, and in the application of such pipes or bars to various purposes, April 20th, 
6 months, 

J. M‘Innes, of Liverpool, Manufacturing Chemist, for certain improvements in 
funnels for conducting liquids into vessels. April 20th, 6 months, 

F. C. M. Violette, of Leicester-square, Middlesex, late Advocate, for improve- 
ments for warming the interior of railroad and other carriages. Communicated. 
April 22nd, 6 months. 

R. G. Pigot, of Old Cavendish-street, Gentleman, for improved apparatus for sup- 
porting the human body when immersed in water, for the purpose of preventing 
drowning. April 25th, 6 months. 

J. Moon, of Millman-street, Bedford-row, Surveyor, for improvements in the ma- 
nufacture of bricks to be used in the construction of chimneys and flues. April 25th, 
6 months. 

W. Brockedon, of Devonshire-street, Queen-square, Gentleman, for improvements 
in the manufacture of wadding for fire-arms. April 25th, 6 months, 

W. Mayo, of Lower Clapton, Middlesex, and J. Warmington, of the W andswortb- 
road, Gentlemen, for improvements in the manufacture of aérated liquors, and in 
vessels used for containing aérated liquors. Communicated, April 25th, 6 months. 

C. F. Cotterill, of Walsall, Staffordshire, Mechanic, for certain improvements in 
the progressive manufacture of grain into flour or meal, the whole, or part or parts, 
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of which improvements may be applied to the ordinary method of manufacture. 
April 27tb, 6 months. ; 

J. Winspear, of Liverpool, Shipsmith, for an improved mode of reefing certain 
sails of ships and other vessels. April 27th, 6 months, 





HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


Hovse or Lonps.—April 25.—Their lordsbips assembled this day for the first time 
after the Easter recess. Lord Wharncliffe laid on the table the ninth Report of the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland.—Lord Monteagle moved for cer- 
tain papers being called for relating to the state of pauper lunatics in Ireland, com- 
prising the Report of the Inspector-General of Prisons ; the motion was agreed to, 
The Duke of Wellington moved an address of congratulation to her Majesty on the 
birth of a princess, which was unanimously agreed to. : 

April 26.—No House. 

April 27.—The Duke of Wellington moved an address of condolence to her Majesty 
on the death of her royal uncle the Duke of Sussex, which was carried without 
dissent. 

April 28.--Lord Monteagle moved for returns of the expenditure of the United 
Kingdom up to the 5th of April 1843, the balance in the exchequer, the amount of 
the funded and unfunded debt, the customs duties of 1842 and 1843, and an account 
of the excise duties in Treland, which were ordered, “Lord Aberdeen presented the 
post-office treaty between England and France. 

May 1.—Lord Wharncliffe moved the second reading of the Bill to amend the 
registration of electors for members of the other House of Parliament, which was 
agreed to, and the Bill was read a second time. 

May 2.—Lord Brougham moved that the Townshend Peerage Bill should be read 
a second time; a long debate ensued, after which the second reading was agreed to; 
and it was arranged that counsel should be beard at the bar. 

May 3.—Lord Brougham presented a Bill for the amendment of the law relating 
to the appellant jurisdiction of the judicial committee of the Privy Council. The 
Exchequer Bills Bill was read a second time. 

May 4.—No House, in consequence of the funeral of the Duke of Sussex. 

May 5,—On the motion of Lord Monteagle, returns were ordered of communica- 
tion between her Majesty’s government and the Canadian authorities, respecting the 
duties levied on wheat imported into Canada from the United States. The Registra- 
tion of Voters Bill went through committee. The Exchequer Bills Bill went 
through committee. 

May 6.—No House. 

May 8.—The Exchequer Bills Bill was read a third time and passed. 

May 9.—The royal assent was given by commission to the Exchequer Bills Bill, 
and the Lancashire Cemetery Bill. 

May 10.—The Anderton Carrying Company’s Bill, and the Leeds Gas Bill, were 
both read a first time. 

May 11.— 

May 12.—Nothing of importance. 

May 13.—No House. 

May 15.—Farl Powis laid upon the table a Bill to repeal the union of the sees of 
St Asaph and Bangor. The Marquis of Clanricarde moved the reprinting of the 
Report of the Commissioners on Railways in Ireland, which gave rise to much 
discussion, 

May 16.—Lord Brougham moved the second reading of the Townshend Peerage 
Bill; the House divided, when the numbers were for the second reading, 59; 
against it, 8. 

May 17.—No House. 

May 18.—The Sudbury Disfranchisement Bill was brought again before the House, 
when it was agreed that the further consideration of the Bill be postponed. The 
Townshend Peerage Bill went through committee. The Registration of Voters 
Bill was read a third time and passed. The Quen’s Bench Offices Bill was read a 
second time, 

May 19.—Lord Cottenham laid on the table a bill to continue the liberty of the 
rules of the Queen’s Bench Prison to certain persons, which was read a first time. 
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May 20.—No House. 

May 22.—Lord Brougham moved the third reading of the Townshend Peerage Bill, 
which was read a third time and passed.—Lord Cottenham moved the second reading 
of the Liberty of the Rules Queen’s Bench Prison Bill, explaining that the only 
object of the bill was to give the marshall the power of granting the rules to prisoners 
who were in execution for debt at the time the act passed. The bill went through 
a second reading. ‘The House then went into Committee on the Queen’s Bench 
Offices Bill. 

May 23.—A very long discussion arose on the subject of Earl Powis’s bill to re- 
peal the union of the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, which ended in the postpone- 
ment of the measure till next session. 

May 24.—No House. 

May 25.—No House. 


House or Commoyxs.—April 11,.—Mr. W. Cowper brought forward his motion 
for a Select Committee, to inquire into the propriety of setting apart a portion of all 
waste lands which shall be inclosed by Act of Parliament, to be let out in small 
allotments to the labouring poor of the district, and also into the best mode of effect- 
ing the same ; the appointment of the Committee was ordered.— Dr. Bowring moved 
for the correspondence of the british government with the Porte on the subject of 
the Bishop of Jerusalem ; after some discussion, the motion was withdrawn,—The 
House then adjourned for the Easter recess, until April the 24th. 

Apri) 24.—The House having re-assembled this day, proceeded to the report of 
Ways and Means. The report was agreed to.—The House then went into Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

April 25.—Sir R, Peel entered into an explanation of the negociations respecting 
a commercial treaty between Portugal and this country. We had proposed to Por- 
tugal that the duties imposed upon the importation of the wines, &c. of that country 
into Great Britain should be reduced, provided the Portuguese government consented 
to a reduction of the duties on our woollens, cottons, and hardware, into Portugal. 
The negociations had proved unsuccessful. The Brazilian government, with whom 
negociations had been also in progress with a similar view, had recognized the con- 
struction placed upon the existing treaty by the British government, and the treaty 
will therefore continue in force until the year 1844. ‘The propositions made by this 
country for a re-adjustment of the commercial relations between the two countries, 
had been replied to by a demand that the sugar, tobacco, &c. of the Brazils should be 
allowed to be imported into Great Britain upon the same terms as we admitted our 
own colonial produce. Mr, Ellis, who was sent to the Brazils by the British govern. 
ment, expressed his inability to agree to such a proposal; upon which the Brazilian 
government proposed that we should in no case impose a duty of more than ten per 
cent. upon Brazilian produce above that which we imposed upon colonial produce. 
This Mr. Ellis could not concede, and the negociations had been in consequence sus- 
pended.—Addresses of condolence and congratulation were then moved by Sir 
R. Peel to her Majesty, on the death of the Duke of Sussex and the birth of a Prin- 
cess, which were carried unanimously. 

April 26.— Lord J. Russell moved the second reading of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Bill, which gave rise to much discussion ; after which the House divided on 
the subject, when the numbers appeared, for the second reading, 46, against it, 99. 

April 27.—Mr. Mackinnon’s motion for a Committee upon the revenue expendi- 
ture, and condition of the harbours from the Thames to Portsmouth, After a short 
discussion the House divided, rejecting the motion.—Mr. Jervis obtained leave to 
bring in a bill for amending the proceedings in actions for sums under 20/,—Lord 
Eliot obtained leave to bring in a bill for continuing and amending the laws relating 
to arms in Ireland. 

April 28.—Mr. W. S. O’Brien gave notice, that when Mr. Fox Lane brought for- 
ward his motion relative to the agitation in Ireland for repeal, he should move as an 
amendment, a resolution in accordance with an address to bis late Majesty, which 
pledged that House to remove all just causes of complaint as regarded the Irish 
nation.—The adjourned debate on the second reading of the Ecclesiastical Courts’ 
Bill was resumed ; when, after much discussion, the House divided, and it was car- 
ried by a majority of 82. 

April 29.—No House. 

May 1.—Numerous petitions were presented against the Factories’ Education 
Bill. Upon the motion of Sir J. Graham, the Speaker left the chair, and the House 

esolved itself into a Committee upon the Bill. Sir J.Graham spoke at great length 
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on the intentions of the Bill, and the alterations he proposed to make in many of t] 
clauses. A very long debate ensued, after which the Bill went through Sanem 
pro forma.—The Irish Municipal Corporations’ Bill was read a second time. 

May 2.—Mr, E. Berkeley moved the second reading of the Dean Forest and 
Gloucester Railway Bill, which was carried by a majority of 103 to 84,—M, Lie 
brought forward his motion on the Ashburton Treaty, and moved that it is the o rn" 
nion of the House that it was honourable and advantageous to England and denesions 
and that Lord Ashburton, who conducted the negociations, deserves the thanks or 
the House. A division took place, when the numbers were, for the motion 238 
against it, 96. AP iti 

May 3.—Mr. Jervis gave notice of a motion fora Select Committee to inquire into 
the operation of the New Bankruptcy Act ; and also that he would move for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the more easy coke of small debts—Mr, Elpbinstone moved 
the second reading of the Marrieges and Divorce Bill. The House divided, when 
there appeared for the second reading, 41, against it, 105. 

May 4.—No House ; the funeral of the Duke of Sussex. 

May 5.—Lord Eliot moved the second reading of the Irish Poor Law Amendment 
Bill, which was read a second time.—The Queen’s Bench Offices’ Bill went through 
Committee.—Sir J. Graham brought in a Bill for the better regulation of Milbank 
Prison. 

May 6.—No House. 

May 8.—Mr. Hussey took tle oaths and his seat for the city of Salisbury,.—The 
House resolved itself into a Committee of Ways and Means. : 

May 9.—Mr. Villiers rose to move, “ That this House will resolve itself into a 
Committee, for the purpose of considering the duties affecting the importation of 
foreign corn, with a view to their immediate abolition.” After considerable discus. 
sion, the debate was adjourned. 

May 10,—The debate on the Repeal of the Corn Laws was resumed, and again ad- 
journed, 

: May 11.—The discussion on the Corn Laws again resumed and adjourned. 

May 18.—The same debate continued. 

May 13.—No House. 

May 15.—The debate on the Corn Laws resumed; and ended in a division of the 
House, when the numbers were, ou the division, 125, against it, 381, 

May 16.—Mr. P, M. Stewart moved the third reading of the Glasgow, Paisley, 
and Greenock Railway Bill; after a division of the House on the subject, the Bill 
was read a third time, and passed ; the Wexford Harbour Bill was also read a third 
time, and passed. 

May 17.—No House, 

May 18.—Mr. Sharman Crawford moved for leave to bring in a Bill * to secure 
the full representation of the people, and to shorten the duration of Parliament ;” 
after a debate of considerable length, leave was refused.—Mr. Roebuck’s motion on 
National Education was thrown out by a majority of 156 to 60.— Mr. Serjeant Murphy 
brought in a Bill for amending the laws relating to grand juries in Ireland, which was 
read a first time. 

May 19. On the motion of Sir H. Douglas, the Walton-on-the-Hill Rectory Bill 
was read a third time, and passed. A very long debate arose on the subject of Im- 
portation of Canadian Wheat and Flour, which ended in an adjournment. 

May 20.—No House. 

May 22.—The order of the day was read for resuming the adjourned debate on 
the Importation of Canadian Wheat and Flour. A division took place on Mr, La- 
bouchere’s amendment, when the numbers for it were, 156 against 344, The House 
then went into Committee pro forma. 

May 23.—The Milbank Penitentiary Bill was read a third time and passed.— 
The Queen’s Bench Rules Bill was read a second time—The Church Endowment 
Bill was read a first time. 

May 24.—On the motion of Mr. Ross, the Roman Catholic Oaths Bill was read a 
second time.—The Pound Breach and Rescue Bill was read a second time, and or- 
dered to be committed. one 

May 25.—Lord Hotham took the oaths and his seat for the East Riding of the 
county of York.—Mr. Christie rose to introduce ‘a bill to abolish certain oaths and 
subscriptions now imposed in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and to pro- 
vide for the extension of education in the universities to persons who are not mem- 
bers of the Church of England.” After a long debate, the House divided, when 
there appeared, for the motion, 105; against it, 175. 








